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his cousin. However, the two ships joined each other
again on the home journey across the Atlantic. Two
years afterwards, having obtained a privateering com-
mission from Queen Elizabeth, he returned to the West
Indies and plundered with some success. His excuse for
attacking defenceless Spaniards was that he had suffered
great losses in his voyages of 1565, 1566, and 1567-8.

In the year 1572 he apparently sailed direct from
England to Nombre de Dios, a colony established by
Columbus in the bay of Porto Bello, on the north coast
of the Isthmus of Panama. On this occasion he had two
ships, one called the Pasha and the other the Swan.
Haying taken this place and plundered it, he then boldly
crossed the Isthmus of Panama with a number of his men
and plundered the Spanish shipping in the river mouths
and creeks of the Pacific coast. The Pacific Ocean he
had already seen from a tree which he had climbed on the
summit of a hill, and the tremendous importance of this
discovery (apparently he had either not heard of or had not
realized the fact that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were
so near each other in this part of America) at once leapt
to his mind. He then resolved that before long he would,
in an English ship, be navigating what he styled the
"South Atlantic Ocean": for, as the Isthmus of Panama
runs almost east and west in general direction it always
seemed to the voyagers of those days that the Atlantic was
the northern and the Pacific the southern ocean. He
was helped in this daring enterprise by a number of
revolted negro slaves, who, as already explained, bore
the name of Cimarrones^ from their having taken refuge
on the high peaks.

Returning to his ships at Porto Bello he then sailed
across to the rich and beautiful town of Cartagena on the